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The Industrial Peogeess of Victoeia as connected with its Gold 
Mining. By H. S. Chapman, of Melbourne. 

[Bead before the Statistical Society, 17th November, 1863.] 

I propose, in the following paper, to exhibit the present condition of 
the colony of Victoria. The year just ended (1862) has been, in 
many respects, eventful, considered in relation to the present condi- 
tion and future prospects of the colony. On the one hand, we have 
a marked development of our internal resources ; on the other, the 
rival gold fields of New South Wales and New Zealand have 
attracted and are still drawing off a considerable number of our 
people. In six years the production of gold has fallen off nearly 
one-half. It is the effect of these and other changes which I propose 
to trace. I may remark, at the outset, that all the colonies are 
subject to great fluctuations. G-enerally their condition is pro- 
gressive; but their progress, always rapid, often remarkably so, is 
subject to great checks, and at times the superficial observer, and 
those who are constitutionally desponding, are apt to conclude that 
their prosperity has come to an end. I know of no case in which 
this is true of any colony. The abundance of land, in proportion to 
capital and labour, imparts to colonies a remarkable vitality ; and 
where, as in the case of Victoria, they have one or more especial 
sources of wealth, periods of depression are always temporary, and if 
the times of comparison are so chosen as to include fluctuations from 
high prices to low prices — from prosperity to depression, with their 
reactions — the result of such comparisons invariably exhibits a great 
balance of progress in population, wealth, and social improvements. 

Not only is Victoria no exception to this rule, but it exhibits 
it, in what I shall venture to call, a remarkable degree. In 1835, one 
enterprising family, the Messrs. Henty, established themselves at 
Portland Bay, in the western district. In the following year, 
Batman's party settled on the site of Melbourne. Soon after, 
Pawkner's party ascended the Varra, and first put the plough into 
the soil on the south side of the river. In 1837, a magistrate was 
sent from Sydney, and Government was organized. In September, 
1838, the population of the infant settlement was 3,511. Its sole 
dependence was then on its grass. Pastoral pursuits were alone 
attended to, and at the time the above humble figure of population 
was ascertained, the infant colony owned 310,946 sheep, 13,272 head 
of cattle, and 524 horses. This was its " germ of future increase" 
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until 1851 — the commencement of the golden era. In that year, the 
wool-created colony, only fourteen years old, contained (2nd March) 
77,345 people, who owned 6,032,783 sheep, 378,806 head of cattle, 
and 21,219 horses; and a city, also wool-created, had grown up, 
containing 25,000 souls. It was in that year (1st July) that the 
district of Port Philip separated from New South Wales, was 
created into a colony under the name of Victoria, with a single 
Legislative Chamber, consisting of two-thirds elected members and 
one-third nominees of the Crown — a legislature efficient, perhaps, for 
the then circumstances of the colony, but soon to be rendered effete 
by the remarkable revolution in its prospects, which took place during 
that very year. It was a few months before the first council met, that 
gold was discovered. In August, 18 ozs. were brought into Melbourne. 
In December, the quantity for the month had swelled to 140,00002s., 
which was nearly equal to a year's production of New South "Wales, 
where the discovery was about four months earlier. Many of your 
readers must recollect the impression produced in London by the 
arrival of the " Melbourne," the first gold ship from the colony, with 
its 54,000 ozs. followed within a month by four other ships, convey- 
ing together 126,000 ounces more. The result is, that in 1862, i.e., 
in eleven years, our population has increased to 550,000, our exports to 
the extent of 12,000,000/., and imports to the same amount, and 
the city and suburbs of Melbourne have a population of 138,000. 
We have 220 miles of railway in operation, with other marks of 
prosperity, to which I shall presently have occasion to refer ; whilst 
the aggregate population of these colonies, including New Zealand, 
increased from about 400,000 to more than 1,250,000. 

The most striking feature in the commercial condition of Victoria, 
during the last few years, is the annual decrease in the production of 
gold, and the substitution of other enterprises. It will be seen 
hereafter, that I do not regard this as at all detrimental to our future 
prosperity, or injurious to our present condition, and I, therefore, see 
no good reason why the " Argus " should have lately ceased to com- 
pare the quantity of the current week, month, and quarter with that 
of former years. I shall not shrink from such comparisons, though 
they may apparently tell against the colony ; and I think I shall be 
able to show that they do not justify any inference that we are in a 
condition otherwise than progressive ; whilst I may use the true state 
of facts as a warning to your commercial readers as to their future 
" operations " with the colony. The export of gold reached its culmi- 
nating point in 1856, when it was nearly three millions of ounces, 
and, as the quality is above the Mint standard, the value was about 
i2,ooo,oooZ. I may mention here that the value of pure gold is an 
insignificant fraction under \l. 5s. per oz., and some of our gold has 
sold for 4/. 2s. 6d. Some years ago, I saw some gold which, on a 
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very scientific examination, was pronounced to be chemically pure. 
It was from Ballaarat. In order to show the actual decrease 
since 1856, 1 take the following table from the official returns of 
Mr. Archer, the Begistrar-G-eneral, a very trustworthy authority ; and 
here, let me remark, that this very gold of ours has enabled us to 
buy (and I purposely put it in this vulgar but sound light) appro- 
priate talent in every department of our Government. His state- 
ment, except the last year, which I take from the " Argus," scarcely 
less trustworthy, is as follows : — 

ozs. 

1856 2,985,696 

'57 2,761,528 

'58 2,528,188 

'59 2,280,676 

'60 2,156,661 

'61 2,072,359 

'62 1,71 1,508 

There is every reason to believe that this decrease is still going 
on. The quantity removed by the escorts, during the thirteen weeks 
ending 13th March, was 359,260 ozs., which would give only 
1,437,040 for the year. The first three months, however, are usually 
the lowest in the year. It is the dry season of a dry country, and 
this has been the driest of all the dry seasons for years past. When 
I say this is a dry country, I must explain myself. More rain, in 
inches, falls here than in England, but it descends in torrents, and 
rushes to the sea in floods, and when we want it, it is all gone. We 
have not yet adopted means to keep it until we want it, but we 
are beginning to think of that too. To show that the supply of 
the first thirteen weeks affords no criterion for the whole year, 
last year we had 389,255 ozs., and the year before 471,947 ozs., both 
considerably less than one-fourth of the production of the year. 
Still we cannot expect that the production of 1863 will equal that 
of 1862; probably it will be somewhere between 1,500,000 and 
1,600,000 ozs. 

Before I proceed to show in what manner other productions have 
replaced, and indeed more than replaced, every ounce of gold that has 
ceased to be produced ; and, consequently, that our general resources 
have continued to be, and still are, progressing, it may be as well to 
consider the production of gold generally in Australia from the 
English point of view. If an undiminished quantity of gold from the 
southern hemisphere continue to pour into England, keeping up an 
unimpaired demand for British manufactures, it is of no importance 
to her and to her trade, whether that gold is derived from this or that 
part of Australia or from New Zealand. And, in point of fact, this 
is the case ; that while Victoria has produced and shipped quantities 
decreasing from year to year since 1856, there has been a corres- 
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ponding, or nearly a corresponding, increase from other fields. Let 
us begin with New South Wales. That colony preceded Victoria in 
the discovery of gold by about four months, but the wonderful rich- 
ness of our first discovered gold fields of Mount Alexander and 
Ballaarat, and soon after of Bendigo, drew off the miners of New 
South Wales and effectually checked gold mining in that colony. 
The following is a complete return of the quantities produced from 
1851 to 1862 :— 



1851 161,880 

'52 199,500 

'53 173.960 

'54 148,900 

'55 107,250 

'56 i34>95° 



1857 148,126 

'58 255,585 

'59 293.574 

'60 355.328 

'61 403,139 

'62 584.219 



The average of the first seven years is 153,510 ozs. per annum, or 
in round numbers, about 600,000/. value per annum ; the average of 
the first ten years is under 800,000?. per annum ; whereas the value 
of the gold produced in 1862, is 2,336,670/.; and this year it will, in 
all probability, reach or exceed 2,500,000/. This increase is attribu- 
table to the rapid development of the gold fields on the River Lachlan. 
This appears from the following statement of the sources of supply 
in 1861 and 1862 :— 





Western (Lachlan) .... 


1861. 


1862. 






ozs. 
131,881 

235,604 

35,654 


ozs. 

326,672 
231,207 

26,640 












Total 






403,139 


584.519 











New Zealand, however, as a gold-producing country, is fast 
eclipsing New South Wales, and, in the opinion of many, is likely, 
within a short time, to approach Victoria in productiveness. It is 
now about seven years since gold was discovered on the west coast 
of the Middle Island, in the province of Nelson, but the reward for 
great labour and no small privation has been small, and the miners few 
in number. Lately, however, the quantity of gold there has increased, 
and some considerable successes are recorded. From a volume of 
statistics lately published by the Government, it appears that from 
April, 1857, to June, 1862, the total quantity of gold exported from 
Nelson has been 50,766 ounces. Gold has also long been known to 
exist at Coromandel, near Auckland, and at one time it was honoured 
with a "rush," but it appears that the quantity produced has 
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hitherto heen infinitesimal, namely, 615 ozs. only. It is since the 
return of June that the increase has taken place in the province of 
Nelson. It was not until the middle of the year 1861 that Otago 
took rank as an established gold field. An escort was established in 
August of that year, and a report drawn up by Mr. Pyke, the Chief 
Commissioner of the Gold Fields, gives the following as the monthly 
yield during the first twelve months :— 

1861. ozs. ozs. 

August 7,879 

September 15,3°° 

October 19,889 

November „ 74>>77 

December 70,452 

187,697 

1862. 

January 65,464 

February 61,946 

March 43,359 

April 18,946 

Ma 7 45,747 

June 16,513 

July 17,569 

269,544 

Total — 457,241 

The statistical tables of the Government put the matter in a 
different way. They give the total export from Otago, up to 
September, 1862, which is fourteen months, as 489,446 ozs., and for 
the whole colony, 538,560 ozs. I have no complete return for 
October, November, and December last, so that I cannot state the 
precise quantity for the year 1862, so as to correspond with our 
returns; but an approximate calculation gives 144,000 for the three 
months, which will give the total of 1652 as 445,902 ozs. 

Thus, then, the gold produced in Australia and New Zealand, in 
1862, stands as follows : — 

ozs. 

Victoria 1,71 1,508 

New South Wales 584,519 

New Zealand 445,902 



Total. 



2,741,929 



Hence at appears that the actual supply of gold from all sources is 
very little short of what it was in 1857 ; and even if the quantity 
produced in Victoria should continue to decrease, the accounts from 
the Lachlan, and from Nelson and Otago, justify the conclusion 
that the shipments in 1863 will not fall short of, and will possibly 
exceed, those of 1862, as above stated. 
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I now proceed to examine the case from our own point of view. 
We exported — 

0Z8. £ 

In 1856 2,985,696 = 11,942,784 

„ '62 1,711,508 = 6,846,942 

Decrease 1,274,188 = 5,095,842 

How is this enormous loss of purchasing power compensated ? 
In the year of the greatest production of gold, the total value of our 
exports was 14,363,250?. Deducting from that figure the value of 
our gold, 11,942,784?., the balance furnished by all other articles 
was 2,420,466?. In the year of the least production of gold (1862), 
the total value of our exports was 12,314,062/.; deducting from 
this figure, in like manner, the value of gold exported, 6,846,942?., 
the balance furnished by all other articles was 5,467,120?., being an 
increase of all articles, except gold, exceeding 3,000,000?.; or, to put 
it in another shape, although our export of gold has decreased by a 
sum slightly exceeding 5,000,000?., our total purchasing power, our 
external trade has only fallen off by a sum of 2,000,000?. ; which sum, 
so far as our internal condition is concerned, is more than compen- 
sated by the production of consumable articles which we formerly 
acquired in exchange for our gold and wool, in terms much less 
advantageous to the colony. But even this decrease of our purchas- 
ing power, though now, in 1863, for the first time real, has been only 
apparent during the last four years. During that period we have 
transmitted to London debentures amounting to 7,000,000?. These 
have really performed the functions of an export. I think it was 
Mr. Samson Eicardo who first applied the apt phrase " import of 
" securities," in discussing the balance of the export and import 
trade between England and the continents, as affecting the exchanges ; 
and the expression was as happy as it is sound in principle. But 
that resource ia now dried up, and the exporting merchants should 
be cautious in adapting their shipments to the means at our disposal 
for the purchase of them ; and the figure of our exports for the last 
two years may now be taken as the measure of our purchasing 
power, which we may set down at 1,000,000?. per month; about 
two-thirds of which goes to England. 

The imports for the first seven weeks of this year (1862), exceed 
the exports by 405,000/., or about 18 per cent., and exchange is at a 
premium of i\ per cent., but it is too early in the year to draw any 
useful inference from this ; and we learn by the January mail, that 
exports to Australia exhibit a decrease. My own impression is, that 
if shipments to these colonies, and especially to Victoria, were 
regulated wholly by the advices of our merchants, we should seldom 
have to deplore any ruinous excess of supply and consequent depres- 
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sion of prices. Fluctuations to some extent are, no doubt, inevitable ; 
but in past years they have in a great measure been caused or 
aggravated by the operations of the consigning merchants at home ; 
though I believe that practice has been much checked of late years, 
and our trade, though not always so active as our merchants could 
wish, has, on the whole, been steady and sound. Insolvencies we 
have had, but they are small, and there have been very few great 
commercial failures. 

But the above-named increase of 3,000,000/. in our exports 
other than gold (wool, tallow, hides, tin-ore, &c), by no means 
indicates the beneficial change which has for some years been going 
on in the fields of production. "We now produce an immense 
number of consumable articles, which we used formerly to import 
and pay for with our gold. Many of these are, no doubt, of trifling 
value, but in the aggregate, they represent a value greatly exceeding 
the value of that portion of gold which we have ceased to produce. I 
begin with agriculture. In 1856, the year of the greatest production 
of gold, we had only 115,135 acres of land in cultivation. The 
population was then in round numbers 400,000, and to provide for 
all their wants would have required the cultivation of about 600,000 
acres. In March, 1860, the land in cultivation had increased three- 
fold, being 358,728 acres, whilst the population had only increased by 
one-fourth. In March, 1861, the cultivated land was 419,380, and at 
this time it is about 540,000 acres, though the exact returns are not 
yet completed. This, though still insufficient for the wants of the 
population, yields a large value for consumption which was formerly 
derived from abroad. I shall content myself with a comparison of 
the quantity of wheat and oats alone. In 1856 the crop was 
1,148,011 bushels; in 1860, it was 2,296,157; in 1861, it was 
3,459,914 bushels, which is the last return completed. The annual 
increase for the last four years has averaged 22 per cent. Allowing 
only 20 per cent., however, the crop of 1862 should be 4,152,000 
bushels, being an increase of 3,000,000 since 1856. Value about 
750,000/. This, however, does not indicate the saving effected by 
producing our food instead of purchasing it with our gold. In 
1856 and 1857 the price was about 60 per cent higher than at 
present ; so that the saving is nearly a million and a quarter. The 
crop of oats has increased from 614,679 bushels in 1856, to 2,633,692 
bushels in 1861 ; the gain calculated as above, being about 400,000/. 
Barley, potatoes, maize, hay, have all increased, but not in so great 
a proportion. But the great increase of comfort and health, as well 
as an important source of wealth, arises from the greater abundance 
and cheapness of dairy produce, eggs and poultry, vegetables and 
fruits. The importation of Cork butter used to be enormous. Fresh 
butter found its way to the tables of a very few. Eggs were 6s. per 
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dozen, milk is. +d. per quart, cabbages is. and is. 6d. each, fruits 
extremely dear. Most of these articles were drawn from Van 
Dieman's Land, and paid for with part of that very 5,000,000?. worth 
of gold which we have ceased to produce ; but instead thereof, we 
produce the articles themselves, cheaper and better, because fresh 
instead of stale and often in a state of incipient decomposition. It 
would obviously be a matter of very great difficulty to estimate all 
the above, even approximately, in money ; but I believe they yield 
more than a full compensation for our decrease of external trade. 

There are two industries, partly agricultural and partly manu- 
facturing, which have lately excited a good deal of attention, and 
have made such progress as to rank among the established industries 
of the country, and at some future day, not perhaps very distant, will 
yield a surplus for exportation — I mean wine and tobacco. The 
vine has been successfully cultivated since 1843. In that year 
4 acres were planted by a Swiss vigneron, near G-eelong. In 1853, 
107 acres were planted, and 4,500 gallons of wine produced. It is, 
however, only within the last four or five years that the cultivation of 
the vine has engaged the attention of men of energy and means, and 
during the last four years, the growth of this important industry has 
been very great. 

The following is a return for the last four years : — 



Years. 


Acres. 


Number 

of 
Vines. 


Grapes Sold. 


Wine. 


Brandy. 


1859 


547 

811 

1,138 

1,464 


993,602 

1,896,939 
2,838,114 
3,818,335 


cwts. 
3,578 
4,473 
7,979 
16,972 


galls. 

7,740 
13,966 
12,128 
47,568 


galls. 
72 


'60 


150 


'61 


220 


'62 


79 







At present very few of the vines are in a productive condition, so 
that within the next few years the increase of wine will be greater 
than the extension of planting. This is shown by comparing the 
last two years. The vines planted have increased about 30 per cent, 
whilst the grapes sold have increased just 100 per cent., and the wine 
manufactured nearly 300 per cent. The ages of the vines, therefore, 
form an important element in our exportations, and are given in the 
following extract from the Begistrar-Greneral's statistical notes : — 

Number of 
Vines. 
Under 1 year 711,674 

1 to 2 years 546,563 

2 „ 3 „ 558,171 

3 and upwards 1,393,211 

Unspecified 608,716 

Total 3,818,335 
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New South Wales and South Australia are far in advance of 
Victoria in the cultivation of the vine and the production of wines. 
In the former colony, the great promoter of this industry is Mr. 
Mc Arthur, whose father, one of the earliest settlers, first introduced 
the Merino sheep (see article " Wool and Woollen Manufactures," 
in the " Encyclopedia Britannica," 7th edition, written by the 
author of this paper). The wines of New South Wales and South 
Australia are now largely consumed here. They are gradually 
reforming our taste, which has hitherto rather affected stronger 
drinks, and are preparing the public palate for a wholesome appre- 
ciation of our own wines. It is not until after the fourth year 
that the vine becomes productive ; and until 1862 the large 
demand for fruit and the small supply have diminished the quantity 
available for wine making; but as the young vines in the above 
table come into their fourth year, the quantity of wine produced 
will rapidly increase, and the town gardens will be more than 
enough to supply our tables with fruit. Nearly every private garden 
around Melbourne, and they are numerous, has from ioo to 300 
vines, and these, I believe, are not included in the agricultural 
returns. These are also increasing from year to year, and in a very 
few years they will supersede imported wines to a great extent. It 
is, in fact, a great industry, well and successfully commenced. 

Tobacco is another article for which the soil and climate of 
Victoria are admirably suited, and which has been long enough 
grown in the colony on a small scale to encourage its cultivation 
more largely. Let me here state that writers in favour of a 
particular colony, in speculating as to the productions likely to 
succeed, are in the habit of taking zones of climate, and concluding 
that as the vine, the orange, the olive, &c, succeed within certain 
latitudes in Europe, they must also succeed in colonies which are 
within similar latitudes. Such speculations are very useful, as they 
induce systematic experiments. But I am not here speculating on 
possibilities or probabilities. I am stating what has been done, and 
what is now doing, and my conclusions are deductive rather than 
inductive. With regard to tobacco, in 1860 the Eegistrar-General 
only felt himself justified in writing thus vaguely and briefly : — 
" Tobacco has been pretty constantly raised by squatters for use in 
" dipping sheep for scab, but the quantity grown has never been 
" considerable. In 1841, 72 acres were returned as producing 1,440 
" cwts., and in 1859 there were 66 acres enumerated, which are said 
" to have yielded 873 cwts. Between these two periods the quantity 
" of land returned as cultivated for tobacco, varies from 2 acres to 
" 76 acres." These returns between 1841 and 1859 are not to be 
relied on. No one thought of cultivating as a business. Grown 
only in small patches as "sheep wash," no one deemed it of sufficient 
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importance to require " a return." My impression is, that for many 
years the colony has had from 80 to 100 acres in tobacco, producing 
from 12 to 15 cwts. to the acre; but, in truth, this ought not 
to be deemed tobacco at all. It was not, in fact used — it was 
never intended to be used — as tobacco. It was seldom called 
tobacco. It was merely " sheep wash ;" and, as such, might have 
been put in the same class as arsenic and blue stone. Even then, 
however, it includes the list of those products which superseded 
imported articles, and thus comes within the principle of my argu- 
ment. Since 1860 the returns have been more accurate ; they are 
as follows : — 



1860. 
'61. 

'62. 



Acres. 



50 

91 

220 



Produce. 



cwts. 

463 

1.235 

2 >552 



There is every reason to believe that the production will be very 
considerably increased during the present year. A wholesale tobacco 
merchant, who retired from business a few years ago, has introduced 
some experienced cultivators from America, with seeds of several 
varieties. He has commenced a tobacco farm on some rich alluvial 
land, at Dandenong, about twenty miles from Melbourne, where he 
has 30 acres of several kinds of the best tobaccos of America in a 
very flourishing condition. The " Argus," of the 13th March, has a 
very full report of Mr. Politz's experiments. It is stated, I believe 
on his own authority, that his first crop will pay well, in fact, more 
than cover his first expenditure. Others are entering into the 
business in other parts of the country. There are duties on the 
importation of tobacco, which, although imposed for revenue and not 
for the purpose of protection, have the latter operation. These 
duties are 3s. per lb. on cigars, and 2s. per lb. on manufactured 
and leaf tobacco. We have no excise, and therefore the protection 
is at present enormous. Moreover, the experimental trial of new 
enterprises is happily the prevailing sentiment in the colony. It has 
been stimulated by the Acclimatization Society and by the press of 
the colony. A very wholesome spirit prevails in this respect. The 
man who introduces a new animal, or exhibits a new and useful pro- 
duct, is wisely clothed with a certain degree of popular respect. 
The public journals also teem with suggestions. Many of these are 
perhaps impracticable on economical grounds, from the large pro- 
portion of labour which enters into the composition of the articles 
suggested. For instance, a few years ago a smelting house for the 
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reduction of tin ore to metalic tin, wa3 established at North 
Melbourne. Some splendid tin was produced, and the concern was 
apparently successful, but it was stopped by the price which the 
Melbourne merchants offered for the black sand from which the tin 
was produced. This price was of course governed by that which the 
English smelter could afford, and he could afford more than this 
Melbourne smelter, because labour, fuel, and all his other outgoings 
were less. Of iron ore we have also abundance ; but I apprehend it 
will be many years before we can compete with Europe in iron- 
making, owing to the cheapness of labour and of fuel, and the lower 
rate of profit with which the English capitalist is, I will not say con- 
tent, but rather to which he is compelled to submit. We have coal, 
which will probably be shortly produced in sufficient quantity and 
at a price to dispense with some portion of our present importations 
from New South Wales ; but at present the price of coal is about 
five times as high as it is at the pit's mouth in the iron-making 
counties of England. 

I will now very briefly enumerate other enterprises which have 
grown up of late years, all of which, to some extent, dispense with 
importations. Some of these are of marked importance, others are 
trifling in amount, but, as I have already stated, they make up a 
great aggregate. 

Machinery is now pretty exclusively made in the colony. "We 
have three extensive engineer's establishments in Melbourne, two 
or three in the suburbs, and several at the great towns on the gold 
fields. Most of the machinery now used on the gold fields is of home 
manufacture, and some improvements are the subject of local patents. 
Iu the early years of our mining enterprise no machinery was used, 
and when, in consequence of deep sinking and the opening of the 
quartz reefs, it was introduced, repairs were almost impracticable. 
Now the work is well performed in well ordered establishments at 
Ballaarat, Castlemaine, Sandhurst, and other mining towns. 

Railway carriages, which were imported for the first railway 
opened to Hobson's Bay, are now extensively manufactured in 
Melbourne. Private carriages of every description are also made, 
though there is still a large importation from America. 

Refined sugar is now produced in the colony. A sugar refining 
company was established at Sydney about twenty years ago, and 
about five years since a company commenced business at Sandridge, 
the port of Melbourne, where they have extensive and suitable 
premises. They also distil from sugar or molasses. 

Illicit distillation has long been extensively carried on, stimu- 
lated no doubt by our high duties. Now and then the police " spring 
" the plant," and convictions take place, but still the trade flourishes. 
Lately, however, distillation has been legalized and regulated, and 
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the illicit trade will be checked. Still, whether legally or illegally- 
conducted, distillation is a manufacture which dispenses with some 
importation. Of course we good citizens hunt down the rascals when 
we get on their trail, and convict them and punish them if possible, 
but they are producers for all that. 

Woollen cloth, of the kind called tweed, used to be manufactured 
in Sydney, and the children of the colonies were patriotically clothed 
in Sydney tweed. Being made of fine wool, it was far superior to 
that of the "West Riding of Yorkshire. The manufacture was, 
however, put a stop to by two circumstances. The gold made 
money cheap, and everything else, labour included, dear ; and the 
reformed tariff of 1852 abolished the ad valorem duty of 10 per cent., 
which encouraged the Sydney looms. Lately, however, it has been 
revived without protection, and a small factory has been set up at 
Richmond, near Melbourne. 

Of lead pipes, by hydraulic machinery, there are several makers 
in Melbourne, and two persons have imported an invention, patented 
by one of them, for the manufacture of papier mache pipes. There is 
a contest in our courts as to the patents, but that, of course, does not 
touch the fact that the manufacture is unfait accompli. 

I will conclude this part of my paper by merely naming some 
other articles which occur to me, without pretending to exhaust the 
list : - 

Breweries ; saw mills ; wire fencing (ivire drawing, suggested 
but not yet adopted, that I am aware of) ; furniture ; soap, 
candles; biscuits (by steam machinery); bricks, tiles, and red pottery; 
confectionary (i.e., made of sugar); kaolin, cement, lime ; oils from 
the Eucalyptus ; leather and tanned shins ; hats and caps ; iron 
rolling-mills ; jewellery ; paper bags and pasteboard boxes for trades- 
men. 

Let it be remembered, that when 400,000 people produced and 
had the handling of 12,000,000/. worth of gold, most of these manu- 
factures were impossible. It was cheaper to produce gold and buy 
these things elsewhere ; but when 550,000 people have only 
6,ooo,oooZ. of gold, they are constrained to turn their hands to 
something else ; and this they have done and are doing with great 
energy. Let not the trifling nature of some of the above -named 
articles be despised. A few years ago a patent was applied for, 
for an alleged invention to cement together two pieces of what 
is called "edging" for women's caps, previously " goifered " by 
an English patented invention. It was opposed before the then 
Attorney-General, and it came out in evidence that the contest 
was for a trade of 40,000/. a-year ! Am I not right in concluding 
that a host of these small articles make up a great aggregate ? 

I will now, with a view to certain inferences, compare the bank 
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returns for the last quarter of the year of the largest production of 
gold with the same quarter of the year of the smallest production. 



Notes in circulation .... 

Deposits 

Coin and bullion 

Debts clue to the bank .... 

Liabilities 

Assets 

Undivided profits 



1856. 



£ 
2,325,263 
6,070,983 
3,450,000 
6,595,892 
9,435,982 
11,944,542 
1,151,838 



1862. 



£ 
1,605,253 

8.1 19.593 

2.350:645 

10,005,342 

9.927.079 

13,369,102 

3,386,022 



Now the general conclusions which I draw from this return are, 
(1.) A great increase in the aggregate wealth of the community, as 
indicated by an increase in the deposits of about 34 per cent. (2.) A 
vast increase of internal trade and in exchange, as shown by an in- 
crease of 50 per cent, in the accomodation afforded by the banks to 
the commercial community, the kind of debts due to the bank being 
almost exclusively of discounts of mercantile paper. During the 
interval the population has increased only 26 per cent., so that the 
difference between 26 per cent., and 34 per cent, indicates an increase 
of wealth, whilst the difference between 26 and 50 percent, indicates 
an increase of internal trade. I say an increase rather than the 
increase, because there are other indications, such as the number of 
joint stock companies, which have grown up since 1850, the great 
extension of commercial buildings, and other facts, which would 
require more space than I can venture to claim. I am here dealing 
only witli broad features without pretending to exhaust details. The 
third conclusion which I draw from the above comparative table, is 
the improved condition of the banks themselves, as indicated by the 
large increase of assets as compared with the small increase of 
liabilities, and the improvement of the reserved fund of undivided 
profits. Whilst the liabilities of all the banks have only increased 
half a million, the assets have increased a million and a-half ; and 
whilst they have one and all continued to pay good dividends — 
generally 10 per cent. — their reserved funds have increased about 
20 per cent. The most striking feature in the table is the falling off 
of their note circulation, and the consequent absence of any necessity 
for keeping up so large a stock of coin. Of late years the coinage of 
the Sydney Mint has filled the channels* of circulation, and the banks 
have found that it was very little worth their while to keep up a 
large note circulation, which entailed the necessity for keeping a 
large stock of gold in their vaults. As there are nine banks of issue 
in the colony, with their numerous branches, the share of each bank 
has become insignificant, hence most of them have become indifferent 
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to their note circulation, and cheques are paid in sovereigns on the 
counter as often as in notes, without the question " how do you want 
" it ? " So that frequently when notes are wanted they must be asked 
for. 

While these marks of prosperity have been developing them- 
selves, the population of the colony has been very nearly stationary 
during the last two years. At the end of 1860 the Eegistrar- 
General computed the total at 548,412, but there is always a 
difficulty in getting at the loss and gains between Victoria and New 
South Wales inland, across the Murray river ; and in April, 1861, 
when the census was taken, the total was found to be 540,322. 
Notwithstanding the excess of males over females, the increase, by 
excess of births over deaths, is about 4 per cent, per annum. In 

1861, indeed, it was 4^ per cent., but in the latter half of 1862 I 
find the numbers give 3^ per cent. only. Adding the actual increase 
by births, and deducting the balance of emigration by sea in the 
nine months of 1861, subsequently to the census, we have a total of 
549,204 at the close of 1861. Six months later, namely, in June, 

1862, the published computation gives 548,944, and on the 30th 
September, 549,901. The actual increase, during the last half year, 
would be about 10,000, but we must have lost that number since 
that time by the steady emigration to Otago ; and in round numbers 
our population may now be stated at 550,000. This very small 
increase of about 10,000, since the census of 1861, two years since, 
in spite of a natural increase of more than 40,000, and an immigra- 
tion of about as many, is owing, in a great measure, to the attrac- 
tiveness of the Lachlan and New Zealand gold fields. We may 
certainly regret that our population is not now 600,000 as it might 
have been, but I cannot regard the result as an evil. Tiie three 
great "rushes" to Otago, have been attended with two very bene- 
ficial results, and I think there is a third in prospect. First, the 
emigration has consisted almost entirely of males, so that the pro- 
portion of the sexes in this colony has been greatly improved. This 
appears very clearly from the return up to September last. There 
was during the quarter an increase in the female population of 1,345 
souls, and a decrease of the male population of 4,95 1 souls. These 
are the figures by immigration and emigration ; but taking the whole 
increase and decrease, male and female, by births and migration, we 
have a net increase of 3,649 females, and a net decrease of 2,692 
males ; and the proportions are improved from 59^32 males to 40*68 
females per cent, in June, to 58*68 males to 41 '32 females per cent. 
in September, 1862. If in future we correct the disproportion by 
1 per cent, per quarter, we should have the sexes equalled in about 
two years and a half. Not that I expect that result. Wherever 
immigration is voluntary, there will always be a considerable excess 
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of males. It is so in America to this day, and a civil war is certainly 
a severe remedy to reform the discrepancies of a population, and 
preserve the integrity of a principle in political economy. The 
natural cure is to be found in the free migrations of the people — 
just what is now being voluntarily carried out. Another benefit 
derived from this emigration to New Zealand, consists of the 
enormous trade created thereby. "We have several large and 
powerful steamers running between Otago and Melbourne as fast as 
they can load and discharge ; these are nearly all owned in Melbourne. 
Sailing vessels also find freight in this trade. Our surplus stock of 
goods finds a market in Dunedin. If our consumers go thither, we 
must of course send the objects of their consumption after them. 
Melbourne has secured by the wealth and energy of her merchants by 
far the greater part of this trade, and it has undoubtedly saved the 
colony from great depression, if not from a glut and revulsion. As 
to the future benefit to which I have alluded, it is this : — The Otago 
gold fields constitute a new attraction to England, similar to Victoria 
in 1853-54, thougli in a mitigated degree. If every person who was 
attracted to Victoria in 1852-53-54 had remained, our population by 
this time would have exceeded a million. At first we drained New 
South Wales, Tasmania, and South Australia of people; then came 
the great influx from Europe. These gradually spread over the other 
colonies, so that Victoria, by the attractiveness of her gold fields, 
re-peopled the countries which she had before partially depopulated. 
There is not one colony which did not suffer materially from the 
superior attractiveness of Victoria in the early years of gold ; there 
is not one colony that has not since been wonderfully benefited by the 
same cause. Otago is now the lode-star of immigration, and the same 
sort of overflow will take place in two or three years, which we 
witnessed a few years since, and are, to some extent, still witnessing 
here. Victoria raised the population of Australia in twelve year's from 
four hundred thousand to a million and a-quarter. Otago steps in at 
the happy moment to take up the role, and will in a few years raise it 
to a couple of millions, and that, too, without that destructive effect 
on all production except gold, which was the immediate consequence 
of the first discovery. In Victoria, in 1851-52, no one would do any 
work except dig for gold. Tailors abandoned their shop-boards, 
clerks their desks, and lawyers their briefs. Vou could not get a 
cabbage, because all the gardeners had "gone to the diggings." It 
is not so in Dunedin. The men who go there, go to keep to their 
trades. I know one man who went down to start coaches from 
Dunedin to the diggings; I know another who went expressly to 
grow cabbages, and others to follow their trades — in 1852 they 
would have gone to Ballaarat to dig. This sticking to their trade is, 
in fact, the wholesome feature of the new rush. In the early part of 
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last year the railway from G-eelong to Ballaarat was opened, but the 
double line not being then completed, the department was not in a con- 
dition to carry goods to any extent. In October the Melbourne and 
Murray Eiver line was opened to Sandhurst. The distance of the 
two is, in round numbers, 200 miles. There are also short railways 
having their termini at, and radiating from, Melbourne, constructed 
by four distinct private companies. These connect the surrounding 
suburbs with the city, and are of great convenience to the inha- 
bitants ; but it is only one of these (that which connects Hobson's 
Bay with the metropolis), which is of great commercial importance. 
The total extent of railways in operation is 222 miles. The Govern- 
ment has in its hands the means of completing the northern line to 
Echuca, on the banks of the Murray, where the Camtaspe empties 
itself into that river. The embouchure of the G-oulbourne is only a 
little to the eastward. This bine measures a trifle over fifty miles. 
These Government lines have been constructed with borrowed money, 
as everybody knows, 7,000,000?. raised in England, 1,000,000/. raised 
here. There was a premium of 385,000/., and they would have 
been constructed for some hundreds of thousands less than the 
original estimates, had not the Government obtained the sanction of 
the Legislature to purchase the Geelong line of the private company, 
which, with the repairs to that line, will require about 300,000/. or 
perhaps 400,000/. in addition. This the Government have authority 
to raise in the colony. Upon these loans the annual charge is half 
a million. It is not easy as yet to ascertain what the net revenue 
from the Government lines will be. They are scarcely yet in a 
condition to do all the work they will ultimately be capable of, and 
undoubtedly the revenue will be greatly increased when the line is 
open to Echuca. The revenue at present is 45,000/. per month, and 
is increasing. This will give 540,000/. for the year. The working 
expenses are roughly estimated at one-half, but I am informed they 
will not exceed, and will probably be kept below, 250,000/. In round 
numbers we may call the net revenue 300,000/. for the year 1863, to 
go towards the payment of the interest which is charged on the con. 
solidated revenue. This net revenue is 3I per cent, on the capital. 
I do not think there can be any reasonable doubt that in two or 
three years the net revenue will be worked up to the interest, or 
6 per cent. I am not, however, upon conjecture or speculation, but 
upon the facts as I find them ; and the fact with which I am now to 
deal is a deficiency of 200,000/., which the people of this colony now 
have to meet out of taxation. Not that we should care to be taxed 
less if that were not the case, but we should have 200,000/. more 
to expend on other improvements. la that 200,000/. a loss to the 
community ? I answer it is not. It is in the nature of a guarantee 
premium, to secure the great economical gain to the country from 
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the cheapness of transport generated by these railways. There is no 
country in the world which has illustrated, and still illustrates, this 
so perfectly as Victoria. Our existence has been of such short 
duration, and our progress so rapid, that everything may be said to 
have passed before the eyes of everybody. We can all recollect our 
roads in the condition in which General Wade is said to have found 
thein in the north of England. In 1852-53 we saw these roads 
" before they were made " — 1854-58 was the era of macadamization 
— 1859-62 that of railways. The revolution from the second to the 
third period was not so marked as from the first to the second. 
More than ioo?. per ton has been paid for the carriage of goods to 
Bendigo ; 40/. and 50?. was not uncommon. As Macadam moved, 
Melbourne cartage got down to 18/., then to 12?., and latterly to 5?. 
and 61. per ton. We now think that enormous. The Government 
charge is 50s. to Sandhurst and 42s. to Ballaarat, and in proportion 
for shorter distances, and the public are actually agitating for reduced 
rates. At present I have not data to make an exact calculation of 
the gain, but I can make one which will certainly be on the safe side. 
At present, as I have said, the goods traffic is in its infancy, but if 
we take the twelve months at no more than the first two months, the 
number of tons conveyed will be, on the Sandhurst line, 128,073 ; on 
the Ballaarat line, 72,840; on both, 200,913. Deducting one-third 
for short distances it is equal to 134,000 tons carried the whole way. 
In 1860, the winter rate of cartage to Bendigo was 61. 10s.; the 
summer rate, 5?. 10s.; mean rate, 61. per ton; and even then the 
carriers have the benefit of twenty miles of railway. In 1861, the 
winter rate was 5?., the summer rate 4?. 5s., mean 4?. 12s. 6c?. This 
makes an average saving of 2?. 6s. 6d. per ton, or a total of 311,550?. 
gain, against the revenue deficiency of 200,000?. In this calculation 
nothing is allowed for the superior condition of the goods when 
delivered ; nothing for time ; nothing for the absence of depredation, 
which used to be considerable; nothing for passengers and their 
convenience ; and nothing for the revenue of the Echuca line when 
completed, for the 200,000?. is charged on the whole. Taking all 
these into account, I do not doubt that the economical advantage 
distributed over the whole country is at least half a million, 
secured at a guarantee or insurance charge of 200,000?. ; and as the 
charge is not subject to increase, but may be reduced as the traffic 
extends, the advantage must be deemed progressive. The Echuca 
line will add a fourth to the length of the lines, and ought, conse- 
quently, to add one-fourth to the net revenue ; that will reduce the 
deficiency to 125,000?.; but it will also add one-fourth to the sum of 
economical advantages. Englishmen, who only know the change from 
our four-horse coaches, so splendidly appointed and worked, to the 
railway, can form no conception of the revolution which we have 
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experienced. It is a change from misery to comfort — a sudden jump 
from the eighteenth to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Though the Ballaarat line connects Melbourne with the rich 
gold fields and trade of the west, and will no doubt hereafter be 
extended by private enterprise, the northern line is pregnant with far 
more momentous consequences to the trade of Melbourne. The 
line to Echuca will, to use the expression of Mr. Gideon Laing, a 
Murray river squatter, tap the whole trade of the Murrumbidjee 
district. I do not think the English public are at all aware of the 
extent of natural inland navigation on our northern frontier. From 
Goolwa to Albury the Murray is navigable, except in the summer 
season, for a distance of 1,754 miles. Its tributaries, the Edward, 
the Wakoul, &c, are navigable for nearly 300 miles. The Mur- 
rumbidjee, with its lakes, Gunga, Lala, Waldura, &c, has been 
navigated as far as Gundagai, a distance of over 900 miles. The 
Darling is navigable beyond Fort Bourke, where it is called the 
Barwon, a distance of about 800 miles. The Lachlan has also been 
ascended, but I cannot ascertain how far. Here we have an inland 
navigation of some 4,000 miles, and according to some estimates 
4,500. In the driest season of the year this navigation becomes 
impracticable even on the Murray. The Murray is at all times 
deep enough, but it is so obstructed by snags that it is impassable, 
and we must wait for more population, and more wealth and 
trade, before it can be improved. Even now the effect of the snags 
is not worse than that of the frost of Canada, which shuts up 
their splendid rivers for many months. This navigation is not 
merely speculative or prospective. There were last year ten steam- 
boats, and, I believe, as many barges, navigating the Murray and its 
tributaries. The aggregate tonnage is 2,373, anc ^ tne horse-power 
400. There are names of places 011 our colonial maps which are not 
to be found in the maps published in England, but if your readers 
will take the trouble to turn to any good map they will understand 
the distances which I am about to give. The boundary dividing 
South Australia from Victoria and New South Wales runs north 
and south, and cuts the Murray near a little lake marked as Lake 
Victoria. The place is called Chowilla, and is so marked in some 
maps. Below that, and to the westward, the Murray flows through 
South Australia, and the distance is 493 miles. From that point to 
Albury, 1,261 miles, the Murray forms the boundary between New 
South Wales and Victoria. From the boundary to the mouth of the 
Darling is 155 miles, and thence to the mouth of the Murrumbidjee, 
260 miles further. The Lachlan falls into the Murrumbidjee. From 
the mouth of the Murrumbidjee to Echuca is 450 miles, and thence 
to Albury is 376 miles. This shows how well situated Echuca is to 
" tap " the trade of the Murrav, the Darling, the Lachlan, and the 
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Murrumbidjee. On the north side of the Murray, opposite Echuca, 
the New South Wales township is called Moama. Albury is on the 
New South Wales side, and it has lately gained a character for pro- 
ducing good wine. The Murray is bridged at Albury and Echuca. 
I may also mention that the River Gkmlbourne, which flows north 
and enters the Murray to the east of Echuca, is navigable for about 
200 miles, but is obstructed by snags like the other rivers. It is 
now the favourite locality for the establishment of vineyards, a 
Melbourne company having planted a very large block of land. 

Note. — I find it necessary from information obtained since writing the above, to 
correct what I have too hastily assumed as to the conditions of iron-making in 
these colonies. In New South Wales, a company has been for some time in 
existence, called the Fitzroy Iron Company. In the land they occupy, they enjoy 
four of the requisites necessary to the production of iron, namely, an ore free from 
sulphur, and capable of being easily smelted, an extensive seam of coal, several 
(I think my informant said four) feet thick, limestone in abundance, and pure clay 
in an unlimited quantity. The works are now complete, and the company is ready 
to make iron, and can produce pig-iron at a price rather lower than the price in 
Wales. I am assured that the coal can be raised at a lower price than in York- 
shire, and that the high price of coal throughout these colonies, arises from 
expenses incurred after the coal leaves the pit's mouth. I was also shown a 
correspondence with the Government relative to the supply of railway iron, and the 
Government express themselves willing to contract with the Fitzroy Iron Company 
for 10,000 tons of rails at \2l. per ton. I did not see such an acceptance of this 
offer as would convert it into a valid contract, but I was informed, in so many 
words, that the contract was complete, and that the company is preparing to 
execute it. I believe that in Wales the price of pig-iron is now as low as 31*. or 
32*. per ton ; my informant, who is connected with the Pitzroy Company, assured 
me that they can produce iron at even a lower price ; of course this would not be 
necessary to secure the markets, as the freight to Australia is in itself a large 
protection ; and if they can produce at the same price as in Wales, they will enjoy 
a monopoly price until they are met by some competition in the colonies. And 
even this is not unlikely to take place in Victoria. Coal is now being raised at 
Cape Paterson, and I learn that the mere cost of raising it does not reach 5s. per 
ton. But the great difficulty is in conveying it to the Melbourne market. First, 
they want a tramway from the pits to the sea ; then they require some improve- 
ments in the way of wharfage ; then there is the freight to Melbourne wharf, and 
then the landing charges. With all this, however, the Cape Paterson Coal Com- 
pany expect shortly to deliver coal at Melbourne some shillings cheaper than the 
lowest price of Newcastle (Sydney) coal. Some two years ago the company sent 
me a bushel of the coal, and I gave it a fair trial, and it appeared to me to be equal 
to, indeed scarcely distinguishable from, the Sydney coal. I now learn for the first 
time that the Cape Paterson Coal Company have, as well as the Fitzroy Company, 
abundance of iron ore in close proximity with their coal — the ore over-lying the 
coal-seam. They have, also, fine clay, but no limestone for flux ; that, however, is 
to be found within a reasonable distance, and there seems every probability that 
iron-making in Victoria will not be very far behind that enterprise in New South 
Wales. 

I may add here what I omitted before, that a company is forming — is indeed, 
I believe, formed — to work the silver ore of St. Arnaud, wliilst antimony is 
obtained at Mclvors, about eighty miles north of Melbourne. 



